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Is not an object with me. The subsequent mischiefs of proposing
them are what I apprehend. And therefore it is that I move the
amendment If it is not seconded or accepted I must be con-
tented with the satisfaction of having delivered my opinion
frankly and done my duty."

All the delegates present knew that Washington had served
as commander in chief without pay, and some of them knew that
Franklin accepted his statutory salary as president of Pennsyl-
vania only to give it away to various philanthropies; just as he
had refused to patent his lightning rod and the Franklin stove
because he did not wish to profit at the expense of others who
might be benefited by his inventions. There was no question
about Washington's and Franklin's freedom from self-interest.
But the delegates did think Franklin's belief about executive
salaries was "an Utopian Idea/' and they probably thought he
had shown himself an old-fashioned philosopher, not a modem
politician. Madison, who copied the whole of Franklin's speech
out in his notes, described the reception of the motion in a quiet
paragraph which brings tellingly to light the place of Franklin
in the Convention; the respect shown to him, the independent
Judgment as to his proposals.

"The motion was seconded by Col. Hamilton with the view he
said merely of bringing so respectable a proposition before the
Committee, and which was besides enforced by arguments that
had a certain degree of weight. No debate ensued, arid the propo-
sition was postponed for die consideration of the members. It
was treated with great respect, but rather for the author of it,
than for any apparent conviction of its expediency or practica-
bility."

The committee, postponing the whole question of compensa-
tion, had now agreed that the national executive should be
elected by the national legislature for a term of seven years. But
there must also be some provision for removing the executive
from office in case of incompetency or misconduct. Dickinson of
Delaware proposed that the executive be removable on the re-
quest of a majority of the legislatures of the individual states.
Madison and Wilson both opposed bringing the states into what
was an essentially national concern, Dickinson replied at length
about the danger of such an executive as the Virginia plan con-